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INTRODUCTION. 


EFORE the war the use of the educational cinema in British schools 

had been slowly but steadily increasing. As a result, in the early 
years, of the valuable experiments carried out by Education Authorities 
such as those of London and Manchester, and later, since the foundation 
of the British Film Institute in 1933, of the constant help, information 
and advice given by that organisation, the teaching film had ceased to 
be regarded as a freakish luxury of doubtful consequence and, indeed, 
was looked upon almost as a necessity by more than half the Education 
Authorities of the country. In the six years between 1933 and 1939 
the number of projectors in use rose from a hundred or so to well over 
two thousand, excellent new instructional films were produced under 
expert guidance, and training courses in projection and classroom 
technique were held in many places under the auspices of the Board 
of Education and the British Film Institute. In brief, although the 
position was far from being ideal, there was hope that in a short time 
the United Kingdom would take its place beside other countries such 
as Germany and the United States, which were making full and effective 
use of this new instructional medium. 


The incidence of war, however, threatened—and still threatens—the 
very existence of the whole movement. Education Authorities were 
naturally chary of extra expenditure, the manufacture of British pro- 
jectors was seriously handicapped by the diversion of material to other 
purposes and production of new films completely ceased. In addition, 
owing to the chaos caused by evacuations, some projectors found them- 
selves in the hands of teachers unable to use them owing to lack of 
electric current, while others were left behind in empty schools. At 
the same time overcrowded schools in the reception areas were pressing 
for films and apparatus since this was considered an ideal way of keeping 
the children quiet and interested for at least a few hours every day. 
Everything possible within the scope of its very limited funds was 
immediately done by the British Film Institute to assist, and especially 
to remove projectors “immobilised ’”’ either from lack of current or 
through storage in empty schools, to areas where they could be of best 
use. But it was at once realised by the Governors that unless additional 
money could be secured to pay for the services of experienced teachers . 
who could tour the country, get into personal touch with Directors of 
Education and advise individual masters and schools, the position of 
the educational film movement would rapidly become hopeless. 


The British Film Institute made representations on these points to 
the Board of Education, and as a result was officially requested by the 
Board on January 31st, 1940 “‘ to conduct an intensive Campaign in 
reception areas for the purpose of securing the maximum use of the 
cinema for educational and other purposes.” The expenditure on this 
Campaign was not to exceed two thousand pounds, and this sum was 
made available as a non-recurrent grant to the British Film Institute 
by the Privy Council out of the Sunday Cinematograph Fund. 


After further conversations between officials of the Board and of 
the British Film Institute, it was agreed that four teachers carefully 
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‘chosen for their experience in classroom teaching with the film should 
be seconded to the staff of the Institute for a period of some five months 
and that the Campaign should officially start on March Ist. 


ORGANISATION AND SUMMARY OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


The four teachers chosen were Mr. Charles Brawn (London County 
Council: Addison Gardens School); Mr. Frank E. Farley (London 
County Council: Sherington Road, S.E.7, School); Mr. Bernard E. 
Gillett (Birmingham: Rea Street Senior Boys’ School) ; and Mr. Thomas 
Hodge (Liverpool: Loraine Street School). All these teachers, with 
the exception of Mr. Gillett, who was serving in the Balloon Barrage, 
were kindly seconded to the Institute by their Authorities. In the 
case of Mr. Gillett, the Air Ministry granted extended leave at the 
request of the Board of Education. 


Each of these teacher-campaigners provided his own car, but the 
Institute paid for petrol, insurance and licences. (An additional allowance 
of petrol of 160 units a month was granted by the Board of Education 
for the use of the campaign.) In addition each campaigner was provided 
with a silent projector,* screens both opaque and translucent, a selection 
of educational films of his own choosing, and in one case with film-strip 
projectors. 


Limited money and limited time made it necessary to confine the 
scheme to four selected areas in England, arranged—in order to conserve 
subsistence allowances—to make it possible for the campaigners to 
work their districts for the most part from their own homes. These 
districts were as follows :— 


Brawn: Essex, Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Berkshire, Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, South Oxfordshire (including Oxford 
City), Suffolk, Norfolk, Huntingdonshire, Cambridge- 
shire and Northamptonshire. 


Farley : Kent, Sussex, Surrey and Hampshire. 


Gillett: Oxfordshire (north of Oxford City), Leicestershire, 
Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Gloucester- 
shire. 


Hodge: Cheshire, Lancashire, West Riding of Yorkshire, Shrop- 
shire, Denbighshire, Flintshire, Westmorland and 
Cumberland. 


Each campaigner was required to make a detailed weekly report to 
the Institute, which was summarised and passed on to the Board of 
Education, together with a statement of the mileage he had travelled. 
In addition, two meetings to report interim progress were held on 
April 15th and June roth. 


* NotEe.—The equipping of the campaigners with silent and not sound projectors 
was due entirely to lack of funds and not, as suggested in certain quarters during 
the progress of the scheme, to any bias on the part of the Institute towards the 
silent film. In actual fact, two campaigners acquired a sound projector by their 
own efforts within the first month. 


Before the opening of the Campaign, the Board of Education issued 
an official circular (1499) to all Directors of Education, outlining the 
purpose of the scheme, and placing the advice and assistance of the 
campaigners at their disposal. There was a large response to this 
circular and many requests for help were received within a few days of 
its issue. 


In the five months for which the scheme was in operation, the four 
teacher-campaigners travelled nedrly 20,000 miles, visited 224 Directors 
of Education—in many cases more than once—gave 83 demonstrations 
to Education Authorities and geachers, 17 demonstrations to Training 
and Technical Colleges, and gave individual instruction in projection or 
classroom technique to 174 schools. 


Unfortunately, the international situation and re-evacuation hampered 
progress during the last six weeks of the Campaign, and for the final 
month, at the suggestion of the Board of Education, Messrs. Farley and 
Brawn were detailed to proceed to Glamorgan and Somerset respectively 
to give programmes of entertainment and general interest to schools in 
those reception areas. By July 31st they had shown 63 programmes of 
films to more than 13,060 children. These shows were very greatly 
appreciated and frequently return visits were requested—requests that 
had to be refused owing to lack of time and money. 


OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 


In spite of difficulties caused by the war, much valuable information 
has been gained as a result of the ‘Campaign. This may be summarised 
as follows :— 


1. Attitude of Local Education Authorities. 


Almost without exception Directors of Education and Local Education 
Authorities welcomed the Campaign and facilities for demonstrations to 
groups of teachers were readily granted. In the few cases where offers 
of assistance were declined, the refusal was nearly always either because 
the Authority was already convinced as to the value of the film and a 
demonstration would serve no useful purpose, because it was thought 
that sanction given to the showing of films would imply an intention 
on its part to provide apparatus in the schools which would raise among 
the teachers expectations that were not likely to be satisfied for financial 
reasons. 


The majority of the Authorities visited realised the possibilities of 
the educational cinema. but while some have done a great deal of 
experimental work to ascertain how best films can be made to fit into 
the normal school routine, others have delayed taking action because 
they have not hitherto been able to obtain unbiased and expert advice. 
In this connection it was surprising to find how often Directors of 
Education and members of Education Authorities have been discouraged 
after seeing demonstrations by commercial dealers in cinematographic 
apparatus. This is due mainly to the unsuitability of the films shown 
and to emphasis being laid solely on high-priced sound projectors 
_ completely beyond the purse of the Authority concerned. 
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_ In certain cases, Authorities or individual schools have-been persuaded 
by dealers to buy 9.5 or 8 mm. apparatus, obsolete 16 mm. machines 
or machines that have so feeble a light output that they are little more 
than toys. In all these cases the use of films has quickly been discon- 
tinued and much money and enthusiasm wasted. 


Yet other Authorities have made a start with films without expert 
advice, and usually have not made a great success of the venture. Where 
the L.E.A. has not provided some guiding and directing influence, films 
are usually.not too well used, and in some cases the apparatus is almost 
neglected. This is particularly the case in the North of England, where, 
apparently, unless adequate arrangements are made to interest and 
instruct the teachers in the use of the film, the majority of projectors 
provided tend to lie idle or are used solely for entertainment purposes 
at Christmas parties and other events. On the other hand, where, as 
at Manchester, London, Middlesex, Eccles, Wakefield, Barnsley, Rother- 
ham, Bradford, Wigan, Lancaster and other centres, the Local Education 
Authority has encouraged the setting up of Teachers’ Film Advisory 
Committees who pre-view films and give advice on the use of apparatus, 
the films are generally well used and the teachers are enthusiastic. 


These Advisory Committees undoubtedly afford a most satisfactory 
means of arranging matters locally. They are safeguards for the 
Authority and the teachers; they ensure against a Local Education 
Authority introducing to the teachers a scheme for which they are not 
prepared ; they secure that when apparatus is purchased it is suitable 
for the work it is required to do and that it is fully, usefully and econ- 
omically employed; and, finally, they allow the teachers to make 
ordered representations to their Authority on matters dealing with 
film hire, apparatus, local film libraries, film purchase, etc. 


It is an undoubted fact that, where a machine has been provided 
as part of the normal equipment of a new school, it is rarely well used 
unless some effort has been made to educate the staff of that school in 
the use and value of the cinema as a means of instruction. 

Authorities are recommended only to supply projectors where they 
are satisfied that the interest and mechanical ability of the staff is such 
as to ensure their proper use. 


2. Distribution of Projectors. 


The survey of the distribution of projectors in use in schools in the 
four areas of England covered by the Campaign reveals two important 
facts :— 
(a) They are mostly to be found in the Senior and Secondary 

Schools. 


(0) There are far more in the towns than in the rural districts. 


This is almost certainly because the majority of projectors are 
provided as a result of the personal initiative of the staffs of the schools, 
but the position should be remedied. The Secondary schools are for 
the most part in a stronger position to equip themselves with expensive 
apparatus. But these facts do not alone account for the position which 
exists. It is often—especially in the South and North, but not so 
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frequently in the Midlands—the established policy of an Authority to 
provide or assist in the purchase of projectors only to its Senior and 
Secondary Schools, while hoping to extend to Junior Schools when 
financial circumstances permit. The same conditions appear to apply 
to Rural Schools, and it seems therefore that special consideration should 
in future be given to their needs. Both types of school, quite apart 
from their financial position, can put forward a very strong. case. 


In the Junior Schools the need for optical aids is intense because of 
the limited ability of young pupils fully to understand the written and 
spoken word. That this need is in part recognised is shown by the 
generous provision of ordinary still pictures to schools of this type and 
the constant use which is made of them by the teachers. The cinema, 
however, represents the highest achievement in pictorial presentation : 
it alone can recreate the stir and rhythm of the living world, it alone 
can impart anything like a real impression of moving things. The 
evidence of many teachers who have used the cinema in Junior Schools 
can be quoted to prove that the film can present new ideas to little 
children successfully, vividly and quickly. The opinion has been widely 
expressed that sound films, except those possessing a background of 
natural sound only, have little, if any, advantage over silent films in 
the Junior Schools. In the light of these facts, it is felt that Authorities 
ought to reconsider their attitude to the Junior Schools and be prepared 
to provide silent projectors. 


Many Rural Schools are in districts remote from museums, libraries, 
theatres, cinemas and other amenities available to children in the towns 
to supplement classroom lessons and extend experience. As a result, 
many country children have few opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
of the world beyond the parish in which they live. In addition teachers 
in these schools keen on their work have little chance of attending special 
courses and would appreciate the opportunities to bring in the experience 
of the outside world which films could provide. 


There is also a third type of school which merits particular con- 
sideration—namely, the Elementary Schools in the poorest parts of 
great cities. The immediate environment of the children attending them 
is one of poverty: poverty in beauty, culture and experience. Holidays 
and excursions into a wider world are rare, and though the background 
of general knowledge may be vastly different from that of the country 
child, it is equally narrow. To these children films would be real magic 
casements opening on to new and undiscovered lands of knowledge, 
perhaps the principal stimulus needed to raise them from the little 
streets and blind-alley jobs into useful, intelligent citizens. But these 
schools also have financial troubles. Indeed, they find it difficult’ to 
accumulate a school fund, for any private money that becomes available 
to them is usually spent in providing clothes or footwear for their least 


fortunate pupils. 
Elementary Schools in remote rural districts and in the slums of 


the larger towns, therefore, have strong claims to the assistance of the 
responsible authorities in providing facilities for visual education, 
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especially by the moving picture. In the past they have, the Campaign 
indicates, been insufficiently considered. 


Moreover, such a step should be taken immediately. Many Authorities 
have at present postponed until after the war any further extension of 
the means of visual teaching, under the impression, apparently, that 
such equipment is a comparative luxury, But during the latter stages 
of the Campaign all four organisers noticed that in many areas the 
present enemy activity in the air is causing considerable loss of sleep 
among children and the best way of taking their minds from the troubles 
of the present is to take them into other worlds by means of the cinema. 
In calling attention to the special importance of the cinema in war-time, 
we do not at all recede from the position that at all times Local Education 
Authorities should supplement the teacher’s work by providing projectors. 

Furthermore, the war has already brought about a shortage of some 
specialist teachers and the position is likely to become worse. In the 
meantime, films made by experts in their particular subject, with com- 
mentaries or captions by teachers skilled in presentation, are available 
to help the trained teacher with general experience to fill the gaps created 
in school staffs by the absence of specialists serving their country in 
other spheres. 

The rapid extension, therefore, of the use of projectors in schools, 
especially in those areas which are much subjected to air raids, should 
be regarded as an urgent necessity and every encouragement should be 
given to Education Authorities to purchase apparatus. 


3. Educational Film Supply. 
There is general dissatisfaction among teachers with the present 
supply of educational films. The criticisms most frequently made are :— 

(a) The cost of film hire is too high. 

(6) Although long notice of requirements may have been given, 
it frequently happens—especially in the case of the Empire 
Film Library and other “ free’’ libraries—that a promised 
film is not available on the date when it is needed and an 
utterly useless substitute is sent. 

(c) There is a great disparity between the quality of sound and 
silent films. Although many teachers prefer the latter for 
classroom use, many of the films are comparatively old- 
fashioned in content and treatment. 

(d) The search for appropriate films takes far too much of the 
teachers’ time. 

(ec) The range of films available in certain subjects is inadequate, 
so that a teacher planning a course of film lessons often has 
to leave awkward gaps. 

(f) There is an obvious lack of collaboration between teachers 
and producers. 

(g) Insufficient attention is paid to the special needs of the 
Elementary Schools. 


Of these criticisms, the first—HIGH COST OF FILM HIRE—is by 
far the most widespread and important. Up to July, 1940, the price 
charged for hire by the main commercial libraries—G.B. Instructional, 
Educational and General Services, Kodak, Ensign, Wallace Heaton, 
etc.—averaged five shillings a reel for the first day for sound films and 
2s. 6d. for silent films. Since July all these libraries, with the exception 
of Educational and General Services, have raised their charges for silent 
films by approximately one shilling. Charges on these scales, in fairness 
to the libraries, are essential if they are to pay even the running expenses 
of servicing and replacing films without question of making a profit, 
but at the same time they are almost prohibitive to most schools. 


The reason for this is that very few of those Local Education 
Authorities which have purchased projectors make additional allowances 
to their Head Teachers to enable them to hire films. As a result, schools 
are restricted almost entirely to “ free ’’ film sources—+.e. those libraries, 
such as the Empire and G.P.O. and certain commercial companies which 
lend films for the cost of postage only. Films of this type satisfy the . 
teachers for a little while, but the demand is so great, the quality so 
indeterminate, the service frequently so poor, that the use of the projector 
is often given up in despair. 


This is particularly the case in the North of England, where the 
disturbing fact must be recorded that eighty per cent. of the projectors 
available have not been used for the past twelve months and fifty per 
cent. during the last eighteen months for this reason alone. 


There are, of course, exceptions. Certain enlightened Authorities 
allow amounts varying from £3 to {20 per school per annum for film 
hire, and others adopt the less satisfactory course of permitting films to 
be hired on the normal requisition allowances of the school. These latter, 
however, are often so small that Head Teachers prefer to spend any 
money available on text books and more permanent equipment, and — 
it would be preferable to make a separate allowance for film purposes. 


The solution of this grave problem is undoubtedly the formation of 
Regional Film Libraries with the advice of teachers and either, as is 
already the case at Manchester, Birmingham and London, under the 
control of one large Education Authority or under the control of a number 
of smaller Authorities working in co-operation. It appears that many 
of the Education Authorities which at present allow no money for film 
hire would support the formation of such libraries, while the objections 
of yet others to the use of the film at all might vanish once they were 
assured that their teachers could be certain of getting a good’ film at 
the moment when it would fit into the syllabus. . 


In fact, the rapid formation of such libraries is a sine gua non to the 
success of the whole educational film movement. 


The second criticism— INABILITY TO GET FILMS ON THE DATE 
REQUIRED—is also serious, and indicates that the present total stock 
of prints in the country is inadequate. It is appreciated that some- 
times the disappointment caused by the non-arrival of a film is 
occasioned by the failure of a previous borrower to return the film by 
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the time specified, but the margin between one loan and the next of 
any particular print could be widened if more copies were available. 


It follows that, if, as, is hoped, there is considerable increase in the 
number of projectors installed in schools in the near future the position 
will be very much worsened unless active steps are taken to bring about 
a corresponding increase in the stock of films held—as distinct from the 
increase in the number of titles which may be expected as time goes on. 
Here again the formation of large Regional Film Libraries would tend 
greatly to relieve the pressure on existing sources of supply. 


Third in order of importance is the criticism of the BAD QUALITY 
OF MOST SILENT FILMS AS COMPARED WITH SOUND FILMS. The great 
majority of existing silent films are comparatively old and fall below 
modern teaching standards both in the quality of their photography 
and their treatment of the lessons. In addition the captions are often 
too long, sometimes facetious and American in spelling, and contain 
words too difficult for young children to read. 


This is undoubtedly due to the fact that, since the use of sound 
films in public cinemas became general, professional experience and 
experiment has been concentrated upon the improvement of this type 
of production, even in the sub-standard sphere, with the result that there 
has been little effort to develop the technique of the silent film. Indeed, 
the few educational pictures of this type made recently have been 
almost entirely the work of amateurs or semi-amateurs, and the only 


. contributions of the commercial producers towards meeting the demands 


of the schools for silent films have been mute versions and re-edited 
' silent editions of sound films. Both these types are only make-shift, 
and fail to satisfy the teachers because they lack the continuity and 
vivid presentation which can be achieved by the special technique of 
silent film. 


It should be mentioned here that the lack of silent films is not the 
fault of the commercial producers, since under present conditions to 
get any return at all on the time and money they have expended on 
producing really excellent educational films it is essential that theatrical 
versions for circulation in the public cinemas should be easily available. 
This can only be done if the educational film in the first place is made 

with sound technique, in which case a change of commentary and 
_ possibly a musical background is all that is required to alter a serious 
‘and valuable instructional reel entitled, say, Facts About Fish into 
an entertaining, money-spinning commercial short called Fish Face. 
Had it not been for the revenue derived from these theatrical versions, 
many of the best educational films in the world would never have been 
produced. . 


Nevertheless, since the principle of the silent film is accepted by a 
very large number of teachers—and who knows better what is wanted in 
the classroom ?—steps should be taken to revive the production of 
silent instructional pictures and to encourage further development. 
Since the greater demand for films of this type comes from the Junior 
Schools, special consideration should also be given to their needs. 
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But how, short of a Government subsidy, is this revival to take place ? 
Once again, the only feasible solution appears to be setting up a fairly 
large number of regional libraries, and thus creating a constant demand 
for new prints. If the producer of a five-minute simple silent film for 
juniors, made with advice and help of teachers, could be certain of 
selling twenty prints when he had completed it, he would not hesitate to 
undertake the task. 


The other four criticisms mentioned above (page 7) are less valid 
and need not be dealt with here in detail. Some of them are char- 
acteristeristic of the complaints which are always offered during any 
process of development, certain teachers feeling that their special needs 
are not receiving the attention they deserve, others saying that the pace 
is too slow or that wrong lines are being followed. Among these are 
ranked those who allege that the range of films in certain subjects is too 
limited and that there is lack of collaboration between teachers and 
producers. The strong case for consideration put forward by the 
Elementary Schools is dealt with on page 6. 


4. The British Film Institute. 


The Campaign has emphasised the urgent need for the appointment 
of a permanent travelling field officer to give assistance and advice. 
He should, of course, work in close touch with the Board of Education 
and the British Film Institute, and his main duty would be to give 
assistance and advice to Directors of Education and teachers throughout 
the country. The establishment of such an officer presents certain 
difficulties both as to finance and status, but there is no reason why these 
difficulties should not be overcome after a consideration by parties 
interested of the various possible solutions. 


Unless such an officer is appointed, the Campaign recently conducted 
will have become merely a ten days wonder and the money and effort 
spent on it will have been for the most part wasted. 


Unfortunately, through the inability of the Institute to maintain 
such an officer in the past, considerable confusion appears to exist in 
the minds of a number of Directors of Education and teachers regarding 
the position and work of the organisation. For example, the Institute’s 
semi-official character and relations with the Board of Education were 
not realised by two or three Directors in the North of England, who 
imagined—until they had received the Board’s circular—that it was 
in some sense a trading concern. Although such instances are rare, they 
are, nevertheless, significant. 


Even more important, however, is the fact that, through lack of 
personal contact between Education Authorities and teachers on the 
one hand and the Institute on the other, much time, enthusiasm and 
money is being wasted. For example, a school acquires a projector and, 
because the headmaster has little, if any, knowledge of the sources of 
educational films, and even less as to their quality, it is not used to the 
best advantage, while some unfortunate teacher probably spends endless 
hours writing for catalogues and brooding over the names of films which 
mean nothing to him since he has no means of discovering the contents 
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or teaching value. Frequently films booked in this way prove entirely 
unsuitable and lead to lack of faith in the educational cinema. 


On the other hand, where the Local Education Authority is a member 
of the British Film Institute and has—as, for example, at Wigan—a 
well-organised scheme of circulating the Monthly Film Bulletin among 
the schools using films, the Directors and teachers are enthusiastic in 
their praise of the guidance received. 


Many individual schools whose Authorities are not members of the 
British Film Institute would also be glad to receive the Institute’s 
Monthly Film Bulletin, but complain that at 7s. 6d. a year it is too 
expensive and that they are not interested in the entertainment film 
section. (It should be noted that the Institute also receives complaints 
from other subscribers that they are not interested in the educational 
films section.) 


Another point often raised is the difficulty of arranging the individual 
reviews in any sort of systematic order to facilitate reference, since they 
are printed on both sides of the paper. Consequently most teachers 
rely on the indices supplied at the end of the volumes, which is not a 
very satisfactory method. 


Two suggestions were frequently made : 


(1) The publication of a separate edition of the Bulletin dealing only 
with educational films and issued very cheaply to ensure a wide circula- 
tion. This would, of course, increase the annual loss on the journal 
very considerably, since it would also be necessary to continue to issue 
the present complete edition. 


(2) The publication of an Annual National Catalogue of all existing 
educational films, arranged according to a plan related to school curricula, 
and giving most of the detail already available with regard to those 
films which have already been reviewed by the Institute’s panels. New 
films issued during the course of the year could be noted as formerly 
in the Bulletin, the educational section of which would become supple- 
mentary to the main catalogue. Uniformity of leaf size between catalogue 
and Bulletin would be adopted and some simple scheme of loose-leaf 
binding used, the supplementary details thus being easily inserted on 
publication into their proper places in the catalogue. 


5. Film Appreciation. 


In surprisingly few schools is any attempt being made to teach film 
appreciation, although there are a number of honourable exceptions. 
In view of the fact that the cinema is rapidly taking its place among 
the arts, it is felt that this gap should be filled and that especially in 
Senior and Secondary Schools an attempt should be made to foster a 
cultural interest in the cinema and to develop standards of film apprecia- 
tion and criticism. In those cases where recommendations to this effect 
were made during the course of the Campaign the teaching staffs were 
very interested and grateful for the suggestions, many saying that they 
had often felt the need for such work in school, but did not know how 
to begin. 
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At the present time lectures and articles on Film Appreciation in 
School tend to be abstract and give no real guide to the teacher who 
is not himself a regular cinema-goer, who has no great knowledge of 
the background of films, and yet feels that he ought to help his pupils. 
For this reason there is a need for a pamphlet setting out various concrete 
suggestions as to what teachers can do in their schools, the method of 
establishing and running cine-societies among the older children, and 
also containing a bibliography of standard works on the cinema and good- 
class film periodicals. 


6. Technical Problems. 
It will be convenient to deal with these under five headings : 


(1) The planning and adaptation of buildings. 
2) Training of, Teachers in handling of projectors. 


4) Desirable characteristics of school projectors. 


( 

(3) Screens. 

( 

(5) Maintenance of projectors in good condition. 


(1) The planning and adaptation of buildings. 


Unnecessary expense has been incurred in a number of recenily 
built schools by the provision of elaborate fireproof projection boxes, 
such as would be needed if 35 mm. apparatus were to be installed. Now 
that 16 mm. apparatus has been so developed that it is capable of 
meeting all school needs, except in very exceptional cases, the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Education’s Pamphlet 107 (Elementary 
School Buildings) are no longer applicable. The present position regard- 
ing structural requirements for school-hall projection is made clear in 
the Board of Education’s Pamphlet 115 (Optical Aids). In some cases 
projection-boxes have been built which had no viewing port for the 
operator, in others the viewing port has been on the wrong side of the 
projection port. 


A point which is often overlooked in school-hall projection planning 
is the advantage of having a fixed speaker and permanent wiring between 
the speaker and the projector, and a monitor horn in the projection box, 
if projection from a box is desired. Classroom projection is seldom 
thought of at present by architects. ; 


It is essential that power-plugs, appropriately placed (7.e. as near 
the projector’s position as possible) should be provided both in school-halls 
and classrooms. 


In the school-hall methods of darkening which do not wholly exclude 
ventilation are also essential. A number of such methods are described 
in ‘‘ Ventilation and the Black-Out’”’ (Private Houses), published by 
H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, W.C.z2, post free 3d. In the classroom 
these methods will be required if it is desired to project in complete 
darkness. Many teachers, however, prefer so-called “ daylight pro- 
jection,” in which case ventilating difficulties do not arise. 
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In general the best technique for obtaining “ daylight projection ”’ 
is to project through a translucent screen from behind. The screen 
must not be placed too near the audience, and it will usually be found 
desirable to shorten the space required for the projector’s throw by 
reflecting the beam on to the screen from a mirror. It might even be 
advantageous to adapt the front of a cupboard as a translucent screen 
and fix a mirror permanently behind it in the required position. A 
number of alternative suitable positions for mirror and screen are given 
in the Institute’s pamphlet “‘ Using School Projectors.” 


(2) Training of teachers in handling projectors. 


It is essential that the teacher should be not only willing to handle 
projectors but able to do so with such ease and proficiency that his 
attention is not diverted from his teaching. 


The reports contain the following suggestions’ for raising the present 
level of proficiency : 


(a) That further currency should be secured for the British Film 
Institute’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Using School Projectors.”’ 


(0) That Training Colleges should be urged by the Board of 
Education to include the handling of projectors in their 
curriculum. : 


(c) That more Film Courses for teachers should be arranged, 
preferably at times not encroaching on the teachers’ holidays. 


(d) That should Regional Libraries become more numerous, they 
might also be used as centres for teacher-training. 


(3) Screens. 


Many schools were found to be using unsatisfactory screens. Educa- 
tion Authorities do not generally make provision for buying screens 
when buying projectors, and more guidance seems to be required in the 
preparation of school-made screens. 


(4) Desirable characteristics of school projectors. 


- The following were among the points to which attention was drawn 
in the reports: 


The projector should have a good light-output, but not too expensive 
a lamp. It should be quiet-running. Still and reverse facilities are 
regarded by some as possibly desirable, and by others as indispensable. 


_ The controls and oiling points should be grouped together. The gate 
should be easy to thread and the lamp easy to change. The “ tilt ”’ 
should be adjustable from a single knob. The projection lamp should 
be able to be switched off during rewinding. A pilot lamp and a clear 
threading diagram should be provided. An attachment for an earth- 
wire and a suppressor to prevent interference with wireless reception 
should be incorporated. 
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The machine should be portable, but not so light that it is liable to 
be shifted from its position unintentionally. 


(5) Maintenance of projectors in good condition. 


A regular service inspection is most desirable. Sound projectors 
should be inspected at least every six months and silent projectors at 
least once a year. At present this is most easily done by local agents. 
Ultimately it might be one of the functions of the staff of the Regional 
Film Libraries. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


In the light of the above facts, the Governors of the British Film 
Institute recommend : 


(rt) That the Board of Education should consider the rapid extension 
of the use of school projectors as a national necessity and should give 
encouragement to Authorities to purchase apparatus. 


(2) That a permanent full-time travelling teacher-organiser be 
appointed to maintain personal contact with Directors of Education and 
teachers throughout the country—working with the Board of Education 
and the British Film Institute—to give lecture-demonstrations and 
advice, and to encourage and assist in the formation of local Teachers’ 
Film Groups wherever possible. 


(3) That the Board of Education should consult Local Education 
Authorities with a view to the establishment of Regional Film Libraries 
as indicated in this Report, and informing them that the advice and 
assistance of the British Film Institute is at their disposal. 


(4) That, pending the formation of Regional Film Libraries, the 
Board of Education should encourage Authorities to cover the cost of 
film hire in schools using projectors. 


(5) That, in view of the present inadequate stock and limited range 
of teaching films, the Government should consider every possible means 
of encouraging further production and of providing further copies of 
existing good-quality films. 

(6) That a separate educational edition of the Monthly Film Bulletin 
be published at a nominal price and that an annual National Catalogue 
be published and that the funds of the Institute should be increased for 
these purposes. 


(7) That the Board of Education should, when approving plans of 
new buildings, pay particular attention to the points noted on page Io 
and should be asked to revise Educational Pamphlet 107. 


(8) That the Board of Education should : 


(a) Urge Training Colleges to include projection technique in 
their curriculum. 


(b) Urge Local Education Authorities to organise Refresher 
Courses for teachers in projection technique. These could be 
handled through the Teachers’ Film .Associations. 
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(9) That a memorandum embodying the observations made during 
the Campaign, as outlined above, should be forwarded to all manu- 
facturers at present supplying school projectors, with a letter explaining 
that it was felt that these observations might be of service to them when 
considering new designs for the educational market. It is hoped that 
the Board of Education will be prepared to take this step—for the 
educational market at home and abroad. © 


(x0) That Local Education Authorities should make arrangements 
for the regular inspection of school projectors, 


WILLIAM BRASS, 
Chatrman, 


on behalf of the Governing Body 
of the British Film Institute. 
March, 1941 
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Some Institute Publications. 


THE MONTHLY FILM BULLETIN. 
6d. (7s. 6d. a year post free). 
A critical record of educational, religious, documentary and 
entertainment films, together with an appraisement of their 
teaching value and suitability for different age groups. 


SIGHT AND SOUND 
Quarterly. 6d. (2s. 6d. a year post free.) 
The only film periodical} devoted to the cultural aspect of the 
cinema. 


CHOOSING SCHOOL PROJECTORS. 73d. post free. A 
practical and extremely valuable little book. 


USING SCHOOL PROJECTORS. Is. 2d. post free. A handbook 
on the theory and practice of projection. 


THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL-MADE 
DIASCOPES AND EPISCOPES. Is. post free. A practical 
manual showing how such instruments can be home-made for 
£5 to £6. 


REPORT ON SCIENCE TEACHING FILMS. 73d. post free. 
(Film list separately 73d. post free.) 


REPORT ON GEOGRAPHY TEACHING FILMS. 73d. post free. 
(Film list separately 73d. post free.) 


REPORT ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND THE FILM, 
INCLUDING FILM LIST. Is. 2d. post free. 


A REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE ON FILMS FOR 
CHILDREN. (November, 1936.) Is. 2d. post free. 


NATIONAL FILM LIBRARY LOAN SECTION CATALOGUE. 
A list of the 35 and 16 mm. films available to individuals, schools, 
etc., in membership with the British Film Institute. 6d. 

SERVICES OFFERED BY THE(;{BRITISH$FILM INSTITUTE 
TO LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES. éd. 


The Institute also has lists of films on such subjects as the following : 
Geography, Science, History, Modern Languages, Physical Education. — 


